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The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  learning  package  consists  of  seven  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
fourteen  Assignment  Booklets. 

In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Crossroads  10  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  2000) 

• the  textbook  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  (Harcourt  Canada  Ltd.,  1997) 

• the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  the  novel  Deathwatch  by  Robb  White 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

You  will  also  need  access  to  one  of  the  following  feature  films.  These  films  are  available  for  rent 
from  most  video  outlets,  or  you  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  films  from  someone  you  know  or  from 
your  local  library.  A brief  description  of  each  film  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  6. 

• The  Lion  King  11:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

• Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PC 

• Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PC 

• Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PC- 13 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PC- 13 

• WhaFs  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993)  PC- 13 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film  of  your  choice,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  and  send  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab). 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks. 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs 


View  television  or  a feature  film, 


Explore  the  Internet, 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group 


AsiSRssmant 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 
You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 


Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter 
instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this 
work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can 
be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time. 
If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2! 
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Visual  Representations 

Visual  representations  are  found  everywhere — photographs,  drawings,  road  signs,  billboards,  television 
shows,  and  movies.  You  see  these  representations  all  around  you,  but  do  you  view  them  critically? 
Viewing  is  different  from  simple  looking.  To  look  at  something  is  to  be  passive,  whereas  to  view  is  to  be 
active.  To  view  is  to  look,  to  see,  and  to  analyze  and  interpret  what  you  see.  It  is,  above  all,  to  be  aware 
of  what  you  are  looking  at  and  what  message  the  visual  conveys. 

In  this  module,  you  will  explore  a variety  of  visual  representations.  In  Section  1,  you  begin  your 
exploration  by  viewing  pictures  and  examining  some  of  the  techniques  used  by  visual  artists  to  achieve 
their  desired  effects.  Then  you  will  go  on  in  Section  2 to  investigate  how  movies  are  made.  Finally,  in 
Section  3,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  analyze  and  interpret  a feature  film  using  what  you  have 
learned  about  visual  representations.  Before  you  begin  the  module,  go  to  the  end  of  the  Appendix  and 
review  the  descriptions  of  the  movies  to  determine  which  feature  film  you  wish  to  study,  so  you  can 
make  arrangements  for  obtaining  the  film. 
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When  you  were  small,  did  you  have  a favourite  book?  What  was  in  it  that  captured  your  imagination? 
The  story?  The  pictures?  The  colours?  Probably  the  first  book  that  you  “read”  was  a picture  book.  If  it 
was  like  most  books  for  young  children,  the  pictures  in  your  book  were  designed  to  attract  your 
attention  and  to  tell  a simple  story.  As  you  went  through  the  book,  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  made 
comments  about  the  pictures  that  you  were  looking  at.  It  is  even  likely  that  you  talked  with  another 
person  about  what  you  saw.  You  may  not  have  realized  it  at  the  time,  but  you  were  learning  how  to 
view  pictures. 

In  this  section,  you  will  continue  to  practise  your  viewing  skills.  You  will  investigate  techniques  that 
visual  artists  use  to  create  pictures.  You  will  find  out  how  these  techniques  affect  the  way  you  respond 
to  a picture.  The  knowledge  that  you  gain  will  help  you  to  become  an  active  viewer. 


/my-r/,' People  and  Pictures 


So  far  you  have  seen  how  characters  and  conflict  are  created  with  words,  but  these 
elements  can  also  be  created  visually— in  films,  paintings,  drawings,  and 
photographs.  By  interpreting  details  in  a particular  visual  work,  you  can  better 
understand  the  pictures  and  the  characters  in  it. 


Lee:  Wait  a second.  When  1 take  a picture  of  a person,  1 just  press  the  button.  1 don’t 
think  about  telling  a story. 

Ms.  Mullings:  Maybe  not,  but  professional  photographers  do.  Just  like  a storyteller, 
they  have  to  decide  what  to  include  and  what  to  leave  out.  The  people,  objects, 
background,  foreground,  light,  and  shadow  all  have  to  be  arranged  to  convey 
what  the  visual  artist  wants  you  to  experience. 


Tara:  Experience?  It’s  just  a picture. 

Ms.  Mullings:  Yes,  but  the  visual  artist  doesn’t  want  you  to  see  just  objects.  The 
visual  artist  wants  to  create  a mood  and  make  you  feel  a particular  way. 


Tara:  So,  mood  is  my  state  of  mind  or  the 

Ms.  Mullings:  That’s  right.  Writers  also 
create  mood  in  their  works,  but 
instead  of  using  paint  or  film,  they 
choose  certain  words  and  details. 

Lee:  So  when  I tell  someone  that 
something  I’ve  viewed  or  read  is 
exciting,  or  suspenseful,  or  peaceful, 
or  gloomy,  or  romantic,  or  whatever. 
I’m  actually  talking  about  mood? 

Ms.  Mullings:  Yes. 

Lee:  Cool! 


emotion  that  I feel  as  I view  a picture? 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  phrase  “One  look  is 
worth  a thousand  words”  was 
coined  in  1921  by  Fred  R. 
Barnard,  an  American 
advertising  executive.  Later  he 
changed  it  to  “One  picture  is 
worth  a thousand  words”  and 
called  it  a Chinese  proverb  so 
that  people  would  take  the 


slogan  seriously. 
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Before  taking  a picture,  the  photographer  has  to  decide  what  to  include  in  the 
picture.  The  photographer’s  decision  affects  your  response  to  the  picture.  Look  at  the 
photograph  of  the  two  baseball  players. 


Once  you  have  viewed  the  picture,  try  changing  the  frame.  First,  cover  up  the 
catcher,  so  the  runner  fills  the  frame.  Then  cover  up  the  runner  so  that  the  catcher 
fills  the  frame.  How  did  your  response  change  as  the  picture  changed?  Did  your 
feelings  about  the  people  in  the  picture  change  as  well? 


Look  at  the  photograph  of  the  two  baseball  players  again.  Why  do  you 
suppose  the  photographer  framed  the  runner  with  only  part  of  his  head 
showing?  Would  your  feelings  have  been  different  if  you  could  see  the 
runner’s  face? 


Section  1 : Viewing  Pictures 
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Read  “Viewing  a Photograph”  on  pages 
244  to  245  in  Reading  and  Writing  for 
Success  to  find  out  about  all  the  things  a 
visual  artist  must  keep  in  mind  while  trying 
to  create  an  interesting  picture.  Be  sure  to 
add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your 
vocabulary  log.  When  you  have  finished 
reading,  look  at  this  photograph  of  a young 
girl  playing  chess. 

1.  Describe  the  mood  of  this  photograph. 
What  details  do  you  think  helped  to 
create  this  mood? 

2.  What  sort  of  person  is  the  girl?  What 
makes  you  think  so? 

3.  Suppose  that  the  opposing  player  had 
been  included  in  the  picture.  Suppose, 
too,  that  the  photographer  had  used  a 
light  background  for  the  picture.  How 
might  these  changes  affect  the  mood  of 
the  picture? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  60  in  the  Appendix. 

When  viewing  a picture,  your  understanding  of  a character  or  your  feelings  about 
that  character  can  be  affected  by  your  point  of  view— that  is,  the  position  of  you,  the 
viewer,  in  relation  to  the  character.  In  the  photograph  of  the  girl  playing  chess,  the 
photographer  is  standing  more  or  less  at  the  same  level  as  the  girl.  Suppose  the 
photographer  had  been  up  at  the  ceiling  or  down  on  the  floor. 


With  a partner,  try  the  following  experiment.  Suppose  you  are  taking  several 
photographs  of  your  partner.  For  the  first  picture,  stand  facing  each  other  about  two 
metres  apart.  For  the  second  picture,  your  partner  should  sit  and  you  should  stand 
on  a chair.  For  the  last  picture,  you  should  lie  on  your  back  and  your  partner  should 
stand. 


4.  From  which  camera  angle  did  your  partner  appear  strongest  and  most  powerful? 
From  which  camera  angle  did  he  or  she  appear  weakest  and  most  vulnerable? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 
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People  tend  to  think  of  pictures  and  photographs  as  frozen  moments.  But 
they’re  not.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  closely  to  see  that  there  is  an  entire  story 
inside  that  frozen  moment,  just  waiting  to  be  thawed  out  and  told  by  you,  the  ; 
viewer. 

Look  through  old  magazines  for  a picture  that  seems  to  be  “a  story  waiting  to 
be  thawed  out.”  Write  the  story  that  you  see  in  the  picture.  Cut  out  the  picture 
and  attach  it  to  your  story  and  place  them  in  your  portfolio.  (Remember  you 
must  submit  your  portfolio  at  the  end  of  this  module.) 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1 . 


A 

In  this  lesson,  you  have  looked  at  some  of  the 
techniques  photosraphers  use  to  create  interestins 
and  effective  visuals.  In  the  next  lesson,  you  will 
explore  these  techniques  in  sreater  depth. 

J 
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Visual-Art  Techniques 


Today  more  than  ever,  it’s  important  to  have  well-developed  viewing  skills— skills  in 
interpreting  visual  messages.  Similarly,  it  is  important  to  have  representing  skills — 
skills  in  creating  effective  visual  messages.  People  who  can  interpret  visual  messages 
and  create  effective  ones  of  their  own  are  said  to  be  visually  literate.  The  information 
that  follows  is  designed  to  help  you  become  visually  literate. 


Drawings  and  Paintings 


Visual  artists  who  draw  and  paint  use  a variety  of  strategies  to  communicate  their 
feelings,  moods,  and  ideas.  Some  techniques  that  they  use  are  distance  and 

perspective:  in  perspective,  point  of  view,  composition,  and  tone. 

pictures,  an 

impression  of  ^ , 

distance  Distance  and  Perspective 


composition:  in 
pictures,  the 
arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter 

tone:  in  pictures, 
the  general  effect  of 
light  or  colour 


Visual  artists  can  produce  a feeling  of  distance  in  their  works  by  including  a horizon 
line — a line  indicating  where  the  ground  and  sky  meet.  This  creates  the  feeling  of 
depth.  Objects  closer  to  the  horizon  line  appear  to  be  farther  away  and  in  the 
background,  whereas  objects  lower  down  and  farther  away  from  the  horizon  line 
appear  to  be  in  the  foreground  and  closer  to  the  viewer. 


Point  of  Viev/ 


Visual  artists  can  create  very  different  impressions  by  using  point  of  view  effectively. 
You  discovered  this  in  Lesson  1 when  you  were  taking  pictures  of  a partner  from 
different  points  of  view. 
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Look  at  the  pictures  that  follow.  Note  how  changing  the  point  of  view  affects  the 
impression  and  focus  created  by  the  picture. 

The  impression  of  looking  straight  at  a scene  is  created  by  putting  the  horizon  line 
near  the  centre  of  the  picture. 


The  impression  that  the  viewer  is  looking  down  at  a scene  is  created  by  putting  the 
horizon  line  higher  in  the  picture. 


The  impression  that  the  viewer  is  looking  up  at  a scene  is  created  by  putting  the 
horizon  line  near  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
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Composition 


The  term  composition  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  of  a work  of 
art,  such  as  a drawing  or  painting.  The  subject  may  be  positioned  high  or  low,  left  or 
right,  in  the  centre,  or  close  or  far. 

A picture’s  composition  can  have  a dominant  line.  For  example,  a picture  in  which 
people  are  standing  against  background  pillars  would  be  said  to  have  dominant 
straight,  vertical  lines.  Dominant  lines  may  be  any  of  the  following: 

• straight 

• curved 

• vertical 

• horizontal 

• diagonal 

Here  are  a few  basic  guidelines  to  help  you  understand  dominant  lines. 


Vertical  lines  give  a feeling  of 
power,  strength,  dignity,  and 
importance. 


Horizontal  lines  give  a feeling  of  peace,  stability,  and  rest. 


Wavy  lines  give  a feeling  of  grace,  beauty,  and  rhythm. 


Tone  and  Colour 


Different  degrees  of  light  create  different  tones  in  a painting  or  drawing.  Light  tones 
generally  convey  a feeling  of  happiness  or  liveliness,  while  dark  tones  often  convey  a 
feeling  of  depression,  sombreness,  or  foreboding. 

The  artist’s  choice  of  colour  also  contributes  to  the  tone.  Warm  colours,  such  as  red, 
yellow,  and  orange,  may  create  a bright,  cheerful,  or  energetic  mood.  Cool  colours, 
such  as  blue  and  green,  may  be  calming  and  relaxing.  Dark  shades  and  colours  may 
convey  an  ominous  or  sinister  mood. 

mmmmmimmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmimmm 

DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Time  and  tradition  have  created  strong,  symbolic  colour 
connections.  For  example,  red  is  associated  with  festivity,  purple 
with  dignity,  green  with  nature,  yellow  with  sunshine,  and  pink 
with  health.  Colours  are  also  linked  with  the  expression  of  emotions 
and  attitudes.  Yellow  is  associated  with  cowardice  (“a  yellow 
streak”),  green  with  jealousy  (“the  green  eye”),  and  white  with 
purity  (white  bridal  gown)  and  peace  (white  flag,  white  dove) . 


1.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  preceding  visual-art  techniques.  Tell  what 
techniques  are  used  in  each  of  the  pictures  on  the  following  pages  of 
Crossroads  10.  Most  pictures  will,  of  course,  use  more  than  one  technique,  but 
you  need  only  name  one  for  each  picture. 


a. 

page  64 

d. 

b. 

page  168 

e. 

c. 

page  127 

f. 

page  54 
page  311 

page  8,  the  picture  of  Terry  Fox 


2.  Tone  and  colour  are  used  to  convey  feelings  or  emotions  in  pictures.  For  each  of 
the  pictures  on  the  following  pages  of  Crossroads  10,  describe  what  feelings  are 
produced  by  the  tones  and  colours  used  in  the  pictures. 


a.  page  8,  the  picture  of  the  firefighters 

b.  page  85 

c.  page  162 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 
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Photographs 


Most  of  the  techniques  that  apply  to  paintings  and  drawings  also  apply  to 
photographs.  Here  are  some  of  the  other  techniques  that  you  should  be  aware  of 
when  viewing  and  producing  photographs. 

Distance 

The  distance  of  the  subject  from  the  camera  can  be  varied  to  create  different  effects. 
Photographers  often  speak  of  three  different  types  of  shots:  long,  medium,  and 
close-up. 


Long  or  Wide  Shots 

Long  or  wide  shots  are  taken  from  a distance 
(or  taken  with  a wide-angle  lens) . They  can 
include  many  people,  who  will  appear  too  far 
away  to  show  much  detail.  Long  shots  are 
best  used  to  show  an  entire  scene  or 
landscape. 


Medium  Shots 

Medium  shots  show  subjects  in  their  settings. 
A medium  shot  of  a person,  for  instance, 
would  show  his  or  her  whole  body  and  the 
immediate  surroundings,  such  as  the  chair  or 
bench  the  person  might  be  sitting  on  and 
other  articles,  such  as  furniture,  plants, 
vehicles,  or  pets  close  by. 


Close-up  Shots 

Close-up  shots  are  taken  close  enough  to  show  their 
subjects  in  detail.  The  subjects  of  close-ups  generally 
fill  most  of  the  picture.  A close-up  shot  of  a person 
will  normally  show  his  or  her  head  and  shoulders 
and  will  allow  viewers  to  see  the  person’s  facial 
expression. 
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3.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  use  of  distance  as  a visual-art  technique.  Look 
through  Crossroads  10  for  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  camera 
shots.  For  each  shot,  describe  the  impact  it  has  on  you,  the  viewer.  Remember 
you  are  looking  for  photographs,  not  drawings  or  paintings. 

a.  long  or  wide  shot 

b.  medium  shot 

c.  close-up  shot 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  61  in  the  Appendix. 

Camera  Angles 

The  angle  of  the  camera  in  relation  to  the  subject  can  also  be  varied  to  create 
specific  effects.  Three  common  camera  angles  are  high,  low,  and  eye  level.  As  well, 
some  photographs  are  taken  from  great  heights  (aerial  shots). 


High-Angle  Shots 


High-angle  shots  (sometimes  called  birds ’s-eye  view) 
are  taken  from  above.  They  make  subjects  appear  to  be 
smaller  and  less  significant  than  they  would  otherwise 
seem. 


Low-Angle  Shots 


Low-angle  shots  (sometimes  called  worm’s-view  shots) 
are  taken  from  low  down.  They  make  their  subjects 
appear  larger  than  life  and  perhaps  threatening. 


Eye-level  shots  are  taken  from  straight  on. 
They  produce  the  most  honest,  but  not 
necessarily  the  most  interesting,  effect. 


Eye-Level  Shots 
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Aerial  Shots 


Aerial  shots  are  taken  from  a crane,  plane,  or  helicopter. 
These  shots  show  the  general  location  or  the  landscape. 
One  of  these  shots  may  also  emphasize  the  vulnerability 
of  something  or  someone  on  the  ground  and  the  power 
or  superiority  of  someone  or  something  in  the  air. 


Lighting 

Photographers  can  use  lighting  to  create  effects  and  convey  feelings.  A natural  light 
can  create  a calm,  relaxed  feeling,  while  a strong  light  can  make  subjects  appear 
stark.  Dark  lighting  can  create  a sombre  tone;  on  the  other  hand,  strong  contrasts 
between  light  and  dark  areas  create  a dramatic,  harsh  effect. 

In  a photograph  of  people,  lighting  from  below  can  create  a sinister  effect.  Lighting 
from  the  side  can  be  used  to  emphasize  facial  expressions. 


Colour 

Photographers  can  use  colour  to  create  effects  and  convey  messages.  Bright  colours 
are  cheerful,  whereas  dull  colours  are  sombre.  Blues  and  greens  tend  to  be  cold, 
while  reds  and  yellows  are  warm  and  inviting.  Black-and-white  photos  create  a 
dramatic  effect  because  of  their  stark  contrasts. 

Sometimes  photographers  put  colour  filters  on  their  camera  lenses  to  create  special 
effects.  A room  shot  through  a yellow  filter,  for  example,  will  appear  warm,  rich,  and 
inviting. 


Blurring 


Have  you  ever  seen  a photograph  of  a runner,  a vehicle,  or  something  else  in 
movement  where  the  subject  has  been  blurred?  Because  the  subject  was  moving  so 
fast  that  the  camera  couldn’t  catch  it,  an  impression  of  speed  is  produced  by  the 
blurring.  Photographers  sometimes  blur  their  subjects  or  backgrounds  deliberately  by 
using  a technique  called  selective  focusing.  A blurry  background  makes  a subject  in 
the  foreground  stand  out  even  more.  Blurred  edges  are  used  to  create  a warm,  fuzzy 
feeling. 


4.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  use  of  camera  angles  by  once  again  looking 
through  Crossroads  10  for  an  example  of  each  of  the  following  techniques.  For 
each  technique,  describe  the  feeling  or  mood  it  creates  in  the  examples  you  have 
chosen. 

a.  high-angle  shot 

b.  low-angle  shot 

c.  eye-level  shot 

d.  aerial  shot 

5.  Find  pictures  in  Crossroads  10  that  illustrate  the  use  of  each  of  the  following 
visual-art  techniques.  For  each  picture,  describe  the  feeling  or  effect  that  is 
created. 

a.  lighting 

b.  colour 

c.  blurring 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  1 . 
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Photos  often  bring  back  childhood  memories.  Select  photos  from 
your  family  albums  to  create  a photo  essay  that  represents  your 
most  vivid  childhood  memories,  try  to  include  images  with  a ^ 
symbolic  meaning  or  strong  colours.  Arrange  the  photos  in  a , ^ 
pleasing  manner.  Give  your  photo  essay  a title.  You  may  .'4 
wish  to  discuss  your  photo  essay  with  friends  and 
family  members. 


Films  and  Movies 


People  who  operate  movie  or  video  cameras  use  most  of  the  techniques  that 
photographers  use,  along  with  a few  more.  Read  “Viewing  a Film”  on  pages  245  to 
247  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  for  information  on  camera  techniques  used  in 
filming.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  list  of  terms;  you  will  be  using  these  in  Lesson  2. 


You've  looked  at  a number  of  visual-art 
techniques  in  this  lesson.  An  understanding 
of  these  techniques  will  enhance  your 
viewing  skills. 


y 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  explored  a variety  of  techniques  that  visual  artists  use  in  creating 
pictures.  You  discovered  that  by  using  a particular  technique,  a visual  artist  can 
affect  the  way  the  viewer  responds  to  a picture.  For  example,  distance  or  camera 
angle  may  convey  a certain  mood.  Certain  colours  or  light  and  shadow  may  produce 
strong  emotions  in  the  viewer.  By  understanding  visual-art  techniques,  you  can  more 
effectively  interpret  and  create  visual  messages.  The  knowledge  you  have  gained  in 
this  section  will  help  you  develop  your  viewing  skills  to  become  an  active  viewer. 

Remember  to  record  any  unfamiliar  words  or  expressions  that  you  have  encountered 
in  this  section  in  your  vocabulary  log.  Remember,  also,  that  you  must  submit  your 
portfolio  at  the  end  of  this  module.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  go  to  page  68  in 
the  Appendix  and  review  the  description  of  the  movies  to  determine  which  feature 
film  you  wish  to  study  so  you  can  make  arrangements  for  obtaining  the  film. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  you  will  explore  another  type  of  visual  representation 
—movies.  Because  movies  use  many  of  the  same  techniques  as  photos,  you  will  find 
that  what  you  have  learned  about  viewing  pictures  will  apply  to  the  next  sections. 
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Movies:  Stars,  Stunts,  and  Special  Effeids 


Like  other  media,  movies  are  made  and  owned  by  businesses  that  want  to  make  a profit.  Their  profit 
comes  from  selling  the  movie  to  you,  their  customer.  What  type  of  movie  will  you  pay  money  to  see? 
What  makes  you  want  to  see  a particular  movie? 

i In  this  section,  you  will  think  about  how  movies  are  made  and  sold.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  create  a 
! storyboard,  and  you  will  expand  your  knowledge  of  visual-art  techniques.  When  you  have  completed 
I this  section,  you  will  have  a greater  understanding  of  how  moviemakers  mesmerize  their  viewers.  You 
! will  also  have  enhanced  your  viewing  skills. 


il 


Section  2:  Movies:  Stars,  Stunts,  and  Special  Effects 


l-esml:  How  Movies  Are  Made 


When  you  watch  a movie,  do  you  think  about  how  it  was  created?  Many  movies  cost 
millions  of  dollars  before  they’re  ready  for  the  audience,  and  they  often  take  years  to 
complete.  This  long,  complicated,  and  expensive  process  sometimes  produces  a 
successful  movie— at  other  times  a costly  failure. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

It  took  over  two  years  to  build  the  ship  for  the  1997  movie  Titanic 
and  nine  months  to  film  the  movie.  The  final  cost  for  the  movie 
was  $200  million. 


clip:  a short  film 
sequence  taken,  or 
clipped,  from  a 
movie  or  TV  show 


As  with  other  new  products,  a new  movie  is  usually  heavily  advertised  to  attract 
your  attention  and  to  lure  you  to  the  theatre.  You’ve  likely  seen  short  clips  of  movies 
on  television  ads  or  in  ads  from  magazines,  newspapers,  or  billboards. 
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Lee:  I like  going  out  to  see  a movie.  The  sound  effects  are  better  than  they  are  in 
your  home,  and  it’s  great  to  see  a movie  on  a huge  screen. 

Mei-Ly:  That’s  true.  But  it’s  expensive  to  see  a movie  in  a theatre  now. 

Eric:  Yeah,  it’s  cheaper  to  wait  a few  months  and  then  rent  it  and  watch  it  on  TV. 

Lee:  Maybe,  but  even  with  DVD,  it’s  just  not  the  same  experience.  I still  like  the  big 
screen  in  a movie  theatre.  1 can  really  get  into  a movie  in  a theatre. 

Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  movies,  after  considering  the 
following  questions: 

• What  kinds  of  movies  do  you  enjoy  watching? 

• How  often  do  you  go  to  a theatre  to  watch  a movie? 

• How  often  do  you  rent  a movie  to  watch  at  home? 

• How  do  you  choose  what  movie  you’ll  pay  to  see  in 

• How  do  you  select  a movie  to  rent? 

• Have  you  ever  paid  money  to  watch  a movie  because 
attracted  by  an  ad  and  then  felt  disappointed  after 


a theatre? 


you  were 
you  saw  the  movie? . 


I 

i 
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Moviemakers  know  that  most  people  have  limited  amounts  of  money  to  spend  on 
entertainment.  They  also  know  that  many  people  prefer  to  stay  home  and  watch 
television.  As  a result,  to  entice  people  to  spend  money  on  their  product,  movies  are 
marketed  with  publicity  and  advertising. 

Like  the  advertising  for  other  products,  movie  ads  have  a target  audience,  visual 
appeal,  a verbal  message  (copy),  and  a persuasive  technique.  Think  about  movie  ads 
that  you’ve  seen  recently.  Check  newspaper  ads  for  movies  currently  being  shown. 

1.  How  do  movie  ads  attract  your  attention  visually? 

2.  What  information  is  usually  given  in  the  verbal  message  of  a movie  ad? 

3.  a.  What  persuasive  techniques  are  frequently  used  in  movie  ads?  (Before 

responding  to  this  question,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  review  persuasive 
techniques  in  Module  3:  Section  2,  Lesson  2.) 

b.  Apart  from  direct  advertising,  what  other  ways  are  used  to  promote  new 


movies? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  62  in  the  Appendix. 


Use  your  knowledge  of  advertising  techniques  to  create  a movie  ad,  either  for 
television  or  for  a magazine  or  poster.  The  movie  you  advertise  may  be  real 
or  imaginary. 


Good  advertising  campaigns  sometimes  attract  viewers  to  poorly  made  movies.  If 
you’ve  ever  seen  an  interesting  movie  ad,  then  paid  money  to  watch  the  movie  and 
been  disappointed  in  it,  you  may  have  felt  tricked  by  the  ad.  Have  you  learned  to  be 
wary  of  movie  ads?  Do  you  feel  that  sometimes  the  movies  are  less  exciting  than  the 
ads  make  them  appear  to  be? 


Naseem:  That’s  happened  to  me.  Once  I really  wanted  to  see  a movie  because  the 
ads  were  great.  But  the  movie  wasn’t  nearly  as  good  as  I thought  it  would  be. 

Eric:  Sometimes,  my  friends  will  tell  me  to  go  see  a movie  because  they  really  liked 
it.  But  when  I see  it.  I’m  disappointed.  I wonder  what  was  so  great  about  it. 

Mei-Ly:  I guess  everyone’s  tastes  are  different.  People  don’t  like  the  same  books,  and 
they  don’t  like  the  same  movies  either. 

Mr.  Ference:  Movie  ads  are  much  like  ads  for  other  products — they  often  promise 
more  than  they  can  deliver. 


director:  the  person 
who  plans  and 
guides  the  staging 
of  a movie  or  play 

The  director  usually 
is  responsible  for 
the  creative  side  of 
a movie  or  play, 
while  the  producer 
is  responsible  for 
the  business  side. 


Making  a successful  movie  is  a challenge  for  filmmakers.  Most  successful  movies 
have  two  essential  components:  an  interesting  story  and  a cast  of  talented  actors. 
Today,  many  movies  also  have  a third  component:  spectacular  special  effects. 

Turn  to  page  154  in  Crossroads  10  and  read  the  article  about  the  filming  of  the  movie 
called  Never  Cry  Wolf.  This  movie  was  based  on  a book  written  by  Farley  Mowat,  a 
well-known  Canadian  author.  The  movie  is  about  a young  biologist  who  is  studying 
wolves  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  Think  about  the  challenges  faced  by  these 
moviemakers  as  you  read  this  article.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter 
to  your  vocabulary  log. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet  and  are  interested  in  learning  about  Farley  Mowat, 
go  to  the  following  website:  http://www.cbc4kids.cbc.ca/general/words/author-of- 
the-month/ 1 99908/mowat.html . 

4.  Movies  begin  with  a story.  In  this  case,  the  story  was  based  on  a novel  that  took 
place  in  the  Canadian  Arctic.  What  problems  did  Carroll  Ballard,  the  film’s 
director,  face  in  filming  this  story  in  the  North? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 
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Stars 


Do  you  consider  the  actors  when  you’re  choosing  a movie? 

Many  people  pay  to  go  to  movies  because  they  enjoy 
watching  particular  actors.  These  well-known  actors  are 
often  paid  millions  of  dollars  to  play  roles  in  films. 

Many  actors  relish  publicity  because  they  know  that  having 
a famous  name,  body,  and  face  will  bring  them  more  roles 
and  more  money.  Consequently,  actors  agree  to  be 
interviewed  on  television  talk  shows,  and  they  frequently 
appear  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  They  may  also 
participate  in  publicity  stunts  to  attract  attention  from  the 
media.  Ironically,  although  they  need  publicity  to  be  successful 
in  their  careers,  many  actors  also  resent  their  lack  of  privacy  in  their  personal  lives. 

5.  Choosing  the  right  actors  is  an  important  decision  in  making  a film.  Having  a 
famous  actor  play  the  main  role  may  ensure  that  the  movie  is  a success. 

a.  How  were  the  actors  in  the  film  Never  Cry  Wolf  chosen? 

b.  Would  you  pay  to  see  a movie  if  you  didn’t  recognize  any  of  the  actors? 

6.  a.  In  Never  Cry  Wolf,  some  of  the  stars  were  the  wolves.  How  many  wolves  were 

used  in  making  this  film? 

b.  What  problem  did  Ballard  have  with  the  wolves? 

7.  Caribou  were  also  used  in  this  film.  What  problem  arose  with  the  caribou? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 


Stunts  and  Special  Effects 

People  who  go  to  movies  today  are  used  to  seeing 
spectacular  stunts  and  special  effects.  To  attract 
viewers,  moviemakers  try  to  outdo  other  films, 
producing  new  and  even  more  spectacular  special 
effects. 


8.  Creating  special  effects  can  be  risky  for  the  actors, 
camera  technicians,  and  stunt  people  involved. 
What  dangers  were  encountered  during  the  filming 
of  the  stunt  that  involved  the  biologist  falling 
through  the  ice? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 
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If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  visit  the  following  website  to  learn  about  the  use 
of  special  effects  in  today’s  movie  making. 

http://www.riverdeep.net/current/2002/03/031802_movies.jhtml 

Editins 

Although  most  viewers  never  realize  it,  the  film  that  they  see  in  a movie  theatre  is 
actually  pieced  together  from  thousands  of  shots,  many  of  which  are  done  over  and 

over.  This  process  of  selecting  and  joining  shots  or  sequences  is  i 

called  editing. 

9.  a.  How  long  did  it  actually  take  Ballard  to  complete 
Never  Cry  Wolf? 

b.  How  many  metres  of  film  were  actually  shot? 

c.  After  the  material  was  edited,  how  many  metres 
long  was  the  completed  film? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  63  in  the  Appendix. 


0mm 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


More  than  45  kilometres  of  film  was  used  just  to  film  the  screen 
tests  of  potential  actors  for  the  lead  role  of  Scarlett  O’Hara  in  the 
1939  epic  Gone  with  the  Wind. 


m 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 


If  you  enjoyed  reading  about  the  filming  of  Never  Cry  Wolf,  you  might  be  interested 
in  viewing  it  for  your  film  study  in  Section  3.  For  further  information  about  the  film, 
visit  the  Internet  Movie  Data  Base  at  the  following  URL:  www.us.imdb.com/ 
Title?0086005. 

You  also  might  enjoy  reading  the  book,  on  which  the  movie  was  based.  This  book 
will  be  available  in  most  public  libraries. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  how  movies  are  made  and  how  they’re  sold  to 
viewers.  You  thought  about  the  importance  of  the  actors  and  the  special  effects  in 
making  a successful  film.  Next,  you’ll  learn  how  a story  is  transformed  into  a movie. 
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I&sm2:  Creating  a Storyboard 


A movie  begins  its  life  as  an  idea  for  a story  that  can  be  told  effectively  in  pictures. 
Many  movies,  like  the  one  you  read  about  in  Lesson  1,  are  based  on  novels.  In  fact, 
most  writers  earn  more  money  from  movies  made  from  their  books  than  they  do 
from  the  books  themselves. 

Suppose  that  a friend  of  yours  was  a movie  director.  Pretend  that  she’s  asked  you  to 
read  a story  because  she’s  thinking  of  making  a short  movie  out  of  it.  The  story  is  set 
in  the  Yukon  during  the  Gold  Rush  in  the  late  1800s.  As  you  may  know,  many  men 
died  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  find  gold  because  they  were  unprepared  for  the 
intense  winter  cold  and  inexperienced  in  dealing  with  the  wilderness.  The  story  that 
you’ve  been  asked  to  read  tells  about  a man  who  is  relatively  new  to  the  North.  One 
extremely  cold  winter  day,  he  begins  a journey  on  foot  to  meet  his  friends  at  a camp 
over  twenty  miles  away. 

Turn  to  page  99  in  Crossroads  10  and  read  the  story  “To  Build  a Fire”'  by  Jack 
London.  Because  this  is  a long  and  challenging  story,  it  has  been  included  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CD  so  you  can  listen  to  it  as  you  read.  As  you 
read,  think  about  whether  this  story  could  be  converted  into  a successful  movie. 


' The  ciLidio  production  of  “To  Build  a F'ire”  by  Jack  London  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  B&B  Audio  Inc., 
Northbrook.  IL. 
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Now  that  you’ve  read  the  story,  write  a response  in  your  journal  after 
considering  the  following  questions: 

fe.  : ..JT k 




•,  Did  you  enjoy  this  storv?  Do  you  think  it  would  make  a good  movie? 


What  do  you  think  of  the  man’s  decisions  and  behaviour? 

'C  u • 1 u ‘ U > -U  U ^ » 1, 

Do  you  think  the  author  s attempt  to  describe  the  dog  s thoughts  and 
instincts  is  successful?  ’ 


Does  this  story  seem  realistic  to  you?  Did  the  ending  surprise 


1.  When  you  think  about  a character  in  a story  or  movie,  you  often  consider  the 
character’s  strength  and  weaknesses. 

a.  How  would  you  describe  the  strengths  of  the  man  in  this  story? 

b.  What  were  his  weaknesses? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 

Many  movies  feature  heroic  characters.  Heroic  characters  are  characters  that  are 
strong,  brave,  and  good.  These  characters  are  often  leaders.  When  faced  with  a 
crisis,  they  take  control  of  the  situation  and,  with  great  determination,  usually 
succeed  in  overcoming  the  crisis. 


Tara:  I don’t  think  heroic  characters  are  very  realistic.  Real  people  aren’t  always 
strong,  brave,  and  good. 

Eric:  Maybe  not,  but  real  people  aren’t  villains  either;  they’re  not  always  weak, 
cowardly,  and  evil. 

Lee:  I think,  most  people  are  somewhere  in-between  heroes  and  villains.  Real  people 
are  often  afraid  and  unsure  of  their  decisions.  They  make  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  they  fail. 
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We  can  often  identify  with  realistic  characters  because  they’re  like  us.  But  heroic 
characters  are  models  for  us;  they  show  us  the  way  that  we  ought  to  be.  They  inspire 
us  to  be  better  than  we  really  are. 

2.  a.  Would  you  call  the  man  in  “To  Build  a Fire”  a heroic  character? 
b.  Does  the  dog  in  this  story  display  any  heroic  characteristics? 

3.  What  does  the  dog  in  this  story  appear  to  understand  that  the  man  doesn’t? 

4.  Every  story  must  have  a conflict.  As  you  may  recall,  there  are  three  types  of 
conflict:  person  versus  person,  person  versus  environment,  and  person  versus 
self.  What  is  the  main  conflict  in  this  story? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 

Although  you  may  have  been  surprised  at  the  ending,  the  author  used  a lot  of 
foreshadowing  to  prepare  you  for  it.  Foreshadowing  occurs  when  an  author  uses 
hints  to  suggest  what  will  happen  later. 


Why  do  authors  use  foreshadowing?  Don't  they  want  the 
ending  to  surprise  you? 


I think  the  foreshadowing  helps  build 
suspense.  You  feel  that  you  know 
something  that  the  characters  don't. 
The  ending  might  not  surprise  you, 
but  it's  a surprise  to  them. 


subtle:  so  slight  as 
to  be  difficult  to 
notice 


Sometimes  the  foreshadowing  does  prepare  you  for  the  ending  so  that  it  isn’t  a 
complete  surprise.  In  other  stories,  the  foreshadowing  is  so  subtle  that  you  hardly 
notice  it.  At  times,  you  have  to  think  back  or  even  reread  a story  to  see  the 
foreshadowing. 


5.  How  does  the  author  foreshadow  the  man’s  death  in  “To  Build  a Fire”? 

6.  On  several  occasions  during  his  journey,  the  main  character  remembers  a man 
from  Sulphur  Creek,  who  once  gave  him  some  advice.  Why  does  the  man  keep 
thinking  of  the  old-timer  from  Sulphur  Creek? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  64  in  the  Appendix. 
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Earlier,  you  thought  about  the  possibility  of  making  this  story  into  a movie.  One  of 
the  first  steps  in  converting  a story  into  a movie  is  making  a storyboard,  a series  of 
drawings  showing  the  scenes  in  the  movie.  Beneath  each  drawing  are  instructions  for 
the  camera  technicians,  the  actors,  and  the  director.  The  storyboard  is  an  important 
tool  in  planning  a movie. 


Read  “Preparing  a Storyboard”  on  pages  251  and  252  in  Reading  and  Writing  for 
Success  for  more  detailed  information  about  storyboards.  Note  that  many  of  the 
terms  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  photography.  Take  note  also  of  the  abbreviations 
for  the  technical  terms. 


voice-over:  in  a 
film,  the  voice  of  an 
unseen  narrator 


You  may  also  have  noticed  that  three  new 
techniques  have  been  introduced 
— ^voice-over,  music,  and  sound  effects. 


■>j 

J 


Voice-over  narration  is  sometimes  used  in  movies  to  reveal  to  the  audience 
something  that  has  happened  before  the  movie  begins.  It  may  also  be  used  to  reveal 
a character’s  thoughts.  Music  and  sound  effects  are  used  to  define  the  mood  or 
atmosphere  of  a movie. 


Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the  terms  used  in  storyboarding,  turn  to 
page  148  in  Crossroads  10,  and  look  at  the  storyboard  that  Patrick  Fitzgerald  has 
created  for  the  story  “To  Build  a Fire.”  Some  of  the  abbreviations  Fitzgerald  uses  in 
the  directions  below  each  drawing  are  slightly  different  from  those  in  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success,  but  they  refer  to  the  same  techniques.  The  following  chart  will 
help  you. 


PWWWHiiiliPliiJL.  ■ 1 

medium  shot 

med  shot 

MS 

long  shot 

Ig  shot 

LS 

sound  effect 

sound  fx 

SFX 

While  both  sets  of  abbreviations  are  acceptable,  for  this  course,  we  will  use  those 
given  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 
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7.  Look  at  the  way  that  Patrick  Fitzgerald  has  drawn  the  man,  the  dog,  and  the 
setting.  If  you  were  discussing  this  storyboard  with  your  friend,  the  movie 
director,  what  advice  would  you  offer  about  each  of  the  following? 

a.  choosing  an  actor  to  play  the  part  of  the  man 

b.  selecting  a dog  for  the  role 

c.  choosing  a location  for  filming  this  story 

d.  special  effects 

8.  a.  This  storyboard  contains  very  little  dialogue  because  the  story  has  only  one 

human  character.  Which  scene  has  the  only  dialogue? 

b.  Do  you  think  that  a movie  with  so  little  dialogue  would  be  effective? 

9.  Although  there  is  little  dialogue,  Patrick  Fitzgerald  wants  to  include  several 
sound  effects.  What  sound  effects  does  he  include? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 

View  the  segment  “Strengthening  Coherence  Through  Effective  Transitions”  on  your 
English  Language  Arts  10-2  CD-ROM.  Besides  discussing  techniques  for  indicating 
transition  from  one  scene  to  another  in  a film,  it  shows  how  lack  of  sound  can  be 
used  effectively  in  a film. 


The  storyboard  for  “To  Build  a Fire”  has  music  suggestions  for  scenes  6,  8, 
and  12.  Describe  the  music  you  would  choose  for  these  scenes.  Why  would 
you  make  those  choices? 


Another  tool  used  in  movies  is  the  script — the  written  text  of  a movie  or  play  that 
contains  the  characters’  speeches,  stage  directions,  and  scene  information. 

10.  How  is  a script  different  from  a storyboard?  Before  you  answer  this  question, 
you  may  wish  to  review  the  information  on  scripts  in  Module  5. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Walt  Disney  and  his  staff  developed  a storyboard  system  in  1928. 
To  do  full  animation,  Disney  needed  to  produce  an  enormous 
number  of  drawings.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  manage  all  the 
drawings  and  the  progress  of  the  project,  so  Disney  had  his  artists 
pin  their  drawings  on  the  studio  walls.  This  way,  progress  could 
be  checked,  and  scenes  could  be  easily  changed. 


If  you  would  like  to  explore  storyboarding  further,  the  following  websites  may  be  of 
interest: 

http://www.elfquest.com/Warp/Movie/Storyboards.html 

http://www.starwars.com/episode-i/feature/19991222/ 


The  storyboard  in  your  textbook  represents 
only  the  last  part  of  the  story  "To  Build  a 
Fire."  Could  you  create  a storyboard  for  the 
beginning  of  the  story? 


y 


11.  In  a small  group,  or  with  a partner,  brainstorm  a list  of  scenes  that  you  would 
use  to  retell  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  65  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to  , 
question  2 of  Section  2. 


In  this  activity,  you’ve  learned  that  to  make  a movie,  you  first  need  a story  or  an  idea 
for  a story.  Then  you  develop  a storyboard  to  plan  your  scenes,  camera  shots, 
lighting,  sound  effects,  and  dialogue.  You  had  an  opportunity  to  create  your  own 
storyboard,  and  you  also  added  to  your  knowledge  of  visual-art  techniques. 
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In  this  section,  you  took  a critical  look  at  movies.  Like  other  businesses, 
moviemakers  know  that  they  must  create  products  that  appeal  to  consumers.  As  a 
result,  they  often  pay  millions  of  dollars  to  well-known  actors,  and  they  spend 
millions  more  creating  spectacular  special  effects.  Huge  amounts  of  money  are  also 
spent  in  advertising  movies  in  order  to  attract  your  entertainment  dollars. 

Also  in  this  section,  you  discovered  that  before  filming  of  a movie  begins,  the 
director  and  camera  technicians  use  a storyboard  to  plan  their  filming.  The 
storyboard  is  a series  of  drawings  that  show  the  type  of  camera  shots  and  what  will 
be  seen  in  each  shot.  It  communicates  the  general  visual  appearance  of  a scene  or 
movie.  You  saw  that  many  of  the  visual-art  techniques  used  in  photography  apply  to 
film  making  as  well,  and  you  learned  about  some  camera  techniques  that  apply  only 
to  filming  and  movies. 

Becoming  more  aware  of  how  movies  are  made  and  sold  will  help  you  to  be  a better 
consumer  when  you  come  to  spend  your  money  on  a movie.  It  will  also  help  to 
improve  your  viewing  skills.  In  the  next  section,  you  will  study  a feature  film.  This 
will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  apply  what  you  have  learned  about  visual-art 
techniques  and  movie  making. 

Again,  you  are  reminded  to  record  any  unfamiliar  words  or  expressions  that  you 
have  encountered  in  this  section  in  your  vocabulary  log  and  that  you  must  submit 
your  portfolio  at  the  end  of  this  module. 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  6A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  2. 
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How  often  do  you  watch  movies?  Movies  are  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  available  forms  of 
entertainment.  You  can  view  movies  in  large  theatre  complexes,  in  small-town  movie  houses,  or  in  the 
comfort  of  your  home  via  television,  computer,  or  VHS/DVD  players.  Movies  acquaint  you  with  a 
tremendous  variety  of  locations,  characters,  and  situations.  By  watching  movies,  you  may  escape 
reality,  live  vicariously  through  the  experiences  of  others,  and  consider  events  and  issues. 

Film  is  a complex  form  of  communication  containing  many  ideas  and  messages  that  viewers  must  learn 
to  consider  and  understand.  In  this  section,  you  will  find  out  about  these  ideas  and  messages  by 
examining  a feature  film  of  your  choice.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  turn  to  the  list  of  feature  films 
at  the  end  of  the  Appendix  and  select  one  to  use  for  your  film  study.  In  your  film  study,  you  will 
explore  a feature  film  on  three  levels.  Then  you  will  use  what  you  have  learned  from  your  exploration 
to  write  a movie  review. 

Section  3 challenges  you  to  be  an  active  and  critical  viewer.  As  you  work  through  the  lessons,  you  will 
practise  your  viewing  skills,  extend  and  apply  your  knowledge  of  film  techniques,  analyze  a feature 
film,  and  practise  your  writing  skills. 
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How  Do  You  View  a Movie? 


^How  do  you  view  a movie?  Don't  you  just  sit  down  and  l< 


You  could  but  your  challenge  is  to  be  an  active  and 
critical  viewer.  Remember,  to  view  is  to  look,  to  see, 
and  to  analyze  and  interpret  what  you  see. 


What  is  your  first  response  after  you  watch  a movie?  If  you  are  like  most  people, 
your  initial  reaction  is  probably  “I  liked  that  movie!”  or  “I  didn't  like  that  movie!”  To 
be  an  active  and  critical  viewer,  you  need  to  ask  yourself  why  you  liked  or  disliked 
the  movie.  What  was  the  filmmaker  trying  to  communicate?  How  did  he  or  she  do 
this?  What  emotions  did  you  experience  as  you  viewed  the  film?  What  produced 
these  emotions? 

If  you  are  able  to  answer  these  questions,  you  are  on  your  way  to  becoming  an 
active  viewer.  To  help  you  answer  these  and  other  questions  about  the  feature  film 
you  have  chosen  for  your  film  study,  you  will  use  a three-part  framework  to  view  the 
film.  You  will  view  your  movie  on  three  levels— literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic. 

• Literary  elements  of  a film  are  those  elements  that  films  share  with  novels  or 
short  stories:  plot,  characters,  setting,  theme,  and  point  of  view. 

• Dramatic  elements  of  a film  are  those  elements  that  films  share  with  live  plays: 
actors,  dialogue,  costumes,  make-up,  directors,  and  sets. 

• Cinematic  elements  are  those  elements  that  set  films  apart  from  books  or  plays. 
They  include  cinematography,  sound,  film  editing,  and  special  visual  effects. 


1.  List  your  five  all-time  favourite  movies. 

2.  For  each  movie  you  listed  for  question  1,  tell  the  following: 

a.  Why  is  the  film  a favourite? 

b.  What  particular  element  in  the  film  did  you  especially  like? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 

Literary  Elements  of  a Film 

Usually  when  you  ask  someone  why  they  like  a particular  movie,  the  reasons  they 
give  are  on  a literary  level;  for  example,  they  like  the  plot  or  the  characters.  The 
literary  elements  of  a film  are  the  same  as  the  elements  of  a novel  or  a short  story. 


3.  Look  back  at  your  list  of  favourite  films  and  choose  one.  Then  answer  the 

following  questions. 

a.  Who  are  the  main  characters?  the  protagonist?  the  antagonist?  What 
significant  details  do  you  attach  to  each  character?  What  are  the  relationships 
of  the  characters? 

b.  What  happens  within  the  plot?  What  disrupts  the  routine  of  the  characters? 
What  problems  do  they  encounter?  What  connection  does  this  have  to  your 
life? 

c.  Where  and  when  does  the  action  take  place? 

d.  Why  does  the  conflict  happen?  Why  do  the  characters  behave  in  a certain 
way?  Why  do  events  happen  in  the  way  they  do? 


e.  How  is  something  accomplished?  How  will  the  characters  resolve  their 
problems? 

f.  Whose  point  of  view  is  the  story  told  from? 

g.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  film? 

h.  What  is  the  theme  or  message  that  is  communicated  by  the  film? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


When  you  analyze  and  interpret  a film  on  a literary 
level,  you  can  use  the  same  terms  as  you  did  when 
you  analyzed  the  novel  in  Module  4. 


In  your  journal,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  following.  Then  use  the  details 
from  one  of  the  movies  on  your  list  of  favourites  to  complete  the  chart. 


Elements  of  Plot 

Story  Details 

Initial  Incident 

Rising  Action 

Climax 

Falling  Action 

Conclusion 
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Dramatic  Elements  of  a Film 

Like  plays,  movies  have  actors 
portraying  characters  and,  like  the 
actors  in  plays,  movie  actors  engage 
in  dialogue  and  wear  make-up  and 
costumes  to  establish  their  characters, 

Both  plays  and  movies  have  directors 
who  put  their  personal  touch  on  the 
action  of  the  play  or  movie.  As  well, 
both  have  sets  that  establish  a sense 
of  place  for  the  audience. 

4.  a.  Name  a movie  you  saw  just  because  a certain  actor  was  in  it. 

b.  Which  of  the  movies  from  your  list  of  favourites  would  you  say  has 
outstanding  acting?  Why? 

c.  Name  a movie  from  your  list  of  favourites  in  which  the  costumes,  make-up, 
or  sets  were  especially  effective. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 


A profile  is  a short  biography  that  gives  a reader  a clear  and  interesting 
picture  of  a person.  Do  some  research  on  a favourite  actor.  List  words  or 
phrases  that  you  think  best  describe  that  actor.  Use  some  or  all  of  these 
words  to  write  a profile  of  the  actor  you  have  researched. 


You  should  now  be  able  to  recognize  the  literary  and  dramatic  elements  in  a film.  In 
the  next  lesson,  you  will  look  at  the  cinematic  elements. 
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Mr.  Ference:  How  are  movies  different  from  novels  or  plays? 

Eric:  Movies  involve  the  use  of  cameras.  There  are  a lot  of  technical  elements  in 
movies  that  novels  and  plays  don’t  have. 

Dakota:  A lot  of  movies  have  special  visual  effects  such  as  computer-generated 
images.  You  wouldn’t  likely  see  those  in  a novel  or  a play. 

Mei-Ly:  Movies  use  soundtrack  music. 

Naseem:  What  about  film  editing?  That’s  unique  to  movies,  and  it’s  an  important 
part  of  movie  making. 

Mr.  Ference:  I’m  impressed!  You  people  already  have  a great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  the  cinematic  elements  of  films. 

Film  Languase 

In  order  to  discuss  the  cinematic  aspects  of  films,  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 
number  of  technical  terms  that  deal  with  cinematography,  sound,  editing,  and 
special  visual  effects.  Although  you  have  been  introduced  to  many  of  these  terms 
already,  they  are  included  here  to  strengthen  your  understanding  of  the  cinematic 
elements  of  a film. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  you  will  look  at  these  cinematic  elements: 

• camera  placement 

• editing 

• sources  of  sound 

• colour  and  lighting 
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Camera  Placement 


What  do  you  see?  How  do  you  see  it?  Why  do  you  see  the  action,  events,  characters, 
and  objects  this  way?  Camera  placement  in  filming  will  determine  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Following  are  examples  of  camera  placement: 

• Types  of  Shots 

- long  shot 

- medium  shot 

- close-up 

- extreme  close-up,  for  example,  a shot  of  a part  of  a face  that  fills  the  screen 

• Camera  Angles 

- high  angle 

- low  angle 

- eye  level 

- aerial 

• Camera  Movement 

- pan:  The  camera  moves  horizontally  from  a fixed  base. 

- tilt:  The  camera  points  up  or  down  from  a fixed  base. 

- tracking  or  follow  shot:  The  camera,  which  is  mounted  on  a moving  device 
such  as  a rail,  dolly,  or  vehicle,  follows  along  with  the  action  of  the  subject. 

- zoom:  This  is  not  a camera  movement  but  a change  in  the  focal  length  of  the 
camera  lens;  it  gives  the  impression  the  camera  is  getting  closer  or  farther 
from  the  subject. 
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Shots  may  comment  on  action,  character,  or  theme.  Following  are  some  questions  to 
consider  when  examining  camera  placement: 

• Does  a long  shot  establish  a setting?  Does  it  distance  the  audience  from  a 
character  emotionally? 

• Does  a close  shot  provide  the  audience  with  detail  and  information,  or  does  it 
restrict  the  audience’s  perspective? 

• Do  low-  and  high-angle  shots  represent  characters’  points  of  view,  or  are  they 
symbolic  of  character  power  or  weakness? 

• Are  subjects  centre-framed  on  the  screen? 

• Is  the  background  uncomplicated  or  is  it  cluttered? 

• What  effect  does  the  background  have  on  the  development  of  the  characters  or 
plot? 

• Do  details  in  the  frame  contribute  to  character  or  to  plot  advancement? 


Editing 


juxtaposition:  two 

different  shots  or 
images  placed  side- 
by-side  for  contrast 
or  comparison;  for 
example,  a tiny 
cottage  beside  a 
highrise  apartment 


Editing  is  the  process  of  assembling  and  splicing 
together  the  various  shots  that  make  up  the  film.  The 
length  of  shots,  the  rapidity  of  cuts,  and  the  use  of 
juxtaposition  shape  audience  reaction  to  characters 
and  events.  Following  are  common  transition  devices 
used  in  editing: 

• cut:  the  ending  of  a shot;  a common  type  of 
transition  in  which  one  scene  ends  and  another 
begins  immediately 


• fade-out  or  fade-in:  one  scene  gradually  going 
dark  and  another  gradually  emerging  from  the  darkness;  often  used  as  a 
division  between  scenes 


• dissolve:  one  image  fading  in  while  another  fades  out  so  that  for  a few  seconds 
the  two  are  superimposed 


Closely  connected  to  the  use  of  transitional  devices  in  editing  is  how  time  is  shown 
to  elapse  in  a film.  For  example,  time  passing  may  be  shown  by  calendar  pages 
changing  rapidly,  or  the  hands  of  a clock  revolving,  or  by  a dissolve  from  one  image 
to  the  next.  Changes  in  costume  or  surroundings  may  also  show  time  passing. 
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Sources  of  Sound 


I 


What  sounds  accompany  the  film?  Do  they  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  film?  The  following  are  common  sources 
of  sound  in  films: 


• voice-over  narration 

• dialogue 

• sound  effects 

• soundtrack  music 


Soundtrack  music  often  plays  a major  role  in  a film. 
It  may  define  the  atmosphere,  mood,  or  tone  of  a 
scene,  identify  or  define  characters,  unify  shots,  and 
assist  the  transition  of  time. 


Colour  and  Lighting 


I symbols:  things 
i that  represent  more 
, than  what  they 
actually  are;  for 
example,  doves  are 
birds  but  they  can 
i also  represent  peace 


Colour  in  films  may  be  used  to  communicate  specific  ideas.  Colours  in  varying 
shades  are  often  used  as  symbols  to  communicate  emotions  or  particular  aspects  of 
character  or  setting. 

Some  common  meanings  associated  with  colours  are  shown  in  the  following  chart. 
Different  cultures  may  have  different  symbolic  meanings  for  colours. 


Colour 


Associated  Meaning 


Blue 

sadness,  calmness,  serenity 

Red 

anser,  hatred,  bloodshed,  strons  emotion  (possibly  love) 

Black 

evil,  threat,  depression 

Green 

envy.  Jealousy,  srowth,  fertility 

Yellow 

vyarmth,  sunlight,  happiness 

Purple 

royalty,  power 

White 

purity,  cleanliness 

Grey 

lack  of  emotion,  death,  sadness 

Section  3:  film  Study:  A Feature  Film 


Consider  how  colour  is  used  for  the  overall  look  of  the  film.  Note  colour  contrasts 
from  one  scene  to  another.  Does  the  colour  have  a symbolic  or  atmospheric  purpose? 
If  the  film  is  in  black  and  white,  what  was  the  purpose  for  this  choice?  Was  it  to 
produce  a specific  mood  or  style? 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  ancient  Greeks  scorned 
blue  as  ugly,  yet  today  blue  is  a favourite  of  the  majority  of 
Europeans  and  North  Americans.  Many  interesting  facts  about 
colour  can  be  found  in  the  book  entitled  Blue:  The  History  of  a 
Color  by  Michel  Pastoureau. 

Lighting  is  an  important  part  of  cinematic  elements  in  a film.  Are  scenes  brightly  lit? 
Is  there  much  shadow  and  darkness?  What  is  the  purpose  of  such  lighting?  Does 
lighting  focus  on  a character  or  object?  Does  it  draw  attention  to  detail?  Is  it  used  to 
conceal,  to  dramatize,  or  to  symbolize  aspects  of  character,  action,  or  theme? 

1.  Do  any  of  the  movies  on  your  list  of  favourites  have  particularly  interesting 
cinematic  aspects?  If  so,  what  were  they? 

2.  Television  ads  also  have  cinematic  elements.  If  possible,  view  several  television 
ads  with  a partner  to  observe  the  use  of  the  following  cinematic  elements: 

• camera  shots:  a long  shot,  a close-up 

• camera  angle:  high  angle,  low  angle 

• camera  movement:  tracking 

• editing:  cut,  fade 

• colour  or  lighting 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet,  revisit  the  following  website  and  look  under 
More  Links  to  view  clips  of  recent  feature  films  to  observe  their  use  of  cinematic 
elements. 

http://www.riverdeep.net/current/2002/03/031802_movies.jhtml 
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After  studying  a film  in 
detail,  you  are  likely  more 
aware  of  the  complexity  of 
the  tasks  that  are  involved  in . 
the  production  of  a film  or 
video.  It  takes  many  people 
to  create  a film.  Have  you 
ever  paid  close  attention  as 
the  credits  roll  at  the  end  of 
a film  to  see  how  many 
people  have  worked  on  the 
film  and  the  different  jobs 
they  performed?  To  find  out 
more  about  the  different  jobs  involved  in  the  production  of  a film,  visit  the 
library  to  find  books  on  film  production  or  visit  the  following  websites: 

http://www.mediacareers.com/index.html 

http://www.media-awareness.ca/  (Click  on  English  or  Frangais,  then  For 
Students,  Kids  Corner,  and  finally  Film  Facts.) 

Now  that  you’ve  looked  into  the  jobs  that  are  involved  in  producing  a film, 
do  the  following: 


Select  a film  career  that  interests  you. 

Make  a list  of  questions  that  you  would  like  answered  about  this  career. 
Gather  information  on  this  career. 


Prepare  and  present  a report  that  summarizes  what  you  have  learned.  Place 
your  report  in  your  porfolio. 


In  your  investisation  of  the  cinematic  elements  of 
movies,  you  have  covered  a great  deal  of  material. 
Knowing  the  language  of  the  cinematic  aspects  of 
filmmaking  will  help  you  to  pay  attention  to  visual 
images  and  to  become  a more  careful  viewer. 
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Ce^m3:  Putting  It  All  Together 


Finally,  you  are  ready  to  view  the  feature  film 
that  you  have  chosen  for  your  film  study!  Before 
you  settle  down  to  view  your  movie,  take  some 
time  to  turn  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and 
read  through  the  assignment  questions  for  this 
section.  That  way  you  will  be  aware  of  what  to 
look  for  as  you  view  the  film. 

Because  writing  and  viewing  at  the  same  time  can  be 
difficult,  using  some  shortened  form  of  note  taking  while  you  view  is 
recommended.  If  you  use  the  pause  button  on  the  remote  control  and  keep  your 
notebook  and  a pen  handy,  you  will  be  ready  to  make  notes  of  what  you  see  and 
hear. 


The  following  form  is  a useful  tool  for  recording  your  impressions  as  you  view  the 
movie.  Create  a similar  form  in  your  notebook.  Be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of  space  in 
each  category  for  your  notes. 
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on  your  VCR  or  DVD  player  and  view  the  movie 
you've  chosen  for  your  film  study. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Bookie  6B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 to  3’of  Section  3. 


Ms.  Mullings:  How  do  you  decide  whether  you  want  to  see  a particular  movie? 

Eric:  I go  by  advertisements  that  I see  on  television  or  in  the  newspapers. 

Mei-Ly:  Usually  I decide  to  see  a certain  movie  if  someone  recommends  it. 

Lee:  I use  those  methods  too,  but  sometimes  1 read  movie  reviews  to  help  me  decide. 
Ms.  Mullings:  Lee,  your  answer  leads  right  into  our  next  topic! 
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Writing  a Movie  Reviev/ 


The  purpose  of  a movie  review  is  to  give  the  potential  viewer  enough  information  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  about  whether  to  spend  money  on  the  movie.  While  the 
style  and  format  of  movie  reviews  are  as  varied  as  the  movie  reviewers  themselves, 
most  reviews  contain  the  following  information: 

• basic  facts  about  the  film  including  the  names  of  the  main  actors  and  key 
people  responsible  for  making  the  film,  for  example,  director,  writer,  editor,  or 
cinematographer 

• a brief  plot  summary  (doesn’t  reveal  the  ending) 

• an  analysis  of  the  film  (comments  on  literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic  aspects) 

• an  evaluation  of  the  film  (the  reviewer’s  opinion  of  the  film’s  worth  or  quality) 

1.  Look  for  examples  of  movie  reviews  in  newspapers  or  on  the  Internet  to  see  how 
they  are  done.  Are  there  common  elements  in  the  reviews  you  found? 

Compare  your  response  to  the  one  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 

For  more  information  about  writing  movie  reviews,  read  pages  160  to  161  in 
Crossroads  10  and  pages  246  to  247  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

Now  read  the  movie  review  that  follows.  As  you  read,  look  for  comments  in  the 
review  that  refer  to  literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic  aspects  of  the  film. 


Widowmaker  a Solid,  Well-Made  Tale  of  Suspense 


ALAN  KELLOGG 

Journal  Entertainment  Writer 

EDMONTON 


disaster  on  a potentially 
terrifying  scale. 


Grim  taskmaster  Capt.  Alexei 
Vostrikov  (Harrison  Ford)  is 
brought  in  to  finish  the  job 
on  time,  a relentless 
technocrat  who  seems  to  care 
little  for  the  welfare  of  the 
crew,  whose  already-strained 
endurance  is  pushed  to  the 
max,  along  with  the  boat. 
Thrown  into  a rigorous  hurry- 
up  mode,  the  men  eventually 
pass  the  test, 

notwithstanding  the  constant 
protestations  of  Polenin,  who 
is  retained  as  the  combative 
executive  officer. 


The  title  sounds  like  the 
handle  of  an  old  Red  Sovine 
country  weeper  about  a 
demon  Peterbilt— the  first 
sign  of  a ghost  in  the 
machine.  In  fact,  this  mostly 
agreeable  suspense  thriller  is 
all  about  real-life  faulty 
Soviet  engineering— in  this 
case,  a nuclear  ballistic 
missile  submarine,  circa 
1961 — and  the  brave  men 
who  overcome  it,  preventing 


K-19  was  to  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the 
hottest  days  of  the  Cold  War, 
a triumph  of  superior  socialist 
planning.  In  fact,  plagued  by 
mechanical  problems  and  an 
unyielding  military  leadership 
bent  on  an  impossible, 
politically  motivated  deadline, 
Capt.  Mikhail  Polenin  (Liam 
Neeson)  is  relieved  of  his 
command  when  Moscow 
grows  weary  of  the  much- 
loved skipper’s  perceived  foot- 
dragging. 


K-19— the  boat— isn’t  so 
lucky.  It’s  July  4, 1961.  There 
is  an  accident  affecting  the 
stability  of  the  reactor  core, 
with  an  untested  rookie 
engineer  charged  with 
repairs.  If  the  temperature 
hits  1,000  degrees  F,  the  core 
will  melt,  likely  setting  off 
the  missile  warheads.  With 
a NATO  base  nearby  and  the 
unfortunate  U.S. 

Independence  Day  timing, 
the  chain  of  events  might 
well  ignite  the  Third  World 
War. 

Talk  about  the  testing  of 
wills!  The  crisis,  no  game 
simulation  this  time,  ups  the 
ante  for  the  beleaguered 
crew,  the  sparring  captains 
and  the  uncertain 
technology  of  a prototype 
bereft  of  templates  or  easy 
answers,  Will  the  iron,  by- 
the-book  resolve  of 
Vostrikov  carry  the  day,  or 
the  kinder,  gentler  approach 
of  Polenin?  Will  the  men 
follow  blindly  into  the  abyss, 
or  choose  so-called  mutiny? 

Director  Bigelow  does  her 
best  to  keep  the  tension 
snapping  along  by  capturing 
the  dank,  claustrophobic 


netherworld  submariners 
somehow  endure,  and  there 
are  some  genuinely  artful 
moments  here.  Repairing  a 
nuclear  reactor  in  a 
contaminated  chamber  isn’t 
normally  the  stuff  of  poetry, 
but  there  is  an  unforgettable 
scene  downright  balletic  in  its 
grace,  helped  along 
appropriately  enough  with  a 
score  performed  by  the  Kirov 
Orchestra.  Ditto  for  another 
moment.  The  agony  of  the 
radiation-poisoned  crew  is 
palpable. 


MOVIE  REVIEW 


K-19:  The  Widowmaker 

★ ★ ★ Vi 

Director:  Kathryn  Bigelow 
Starring:  Harrison  Ford,  Liam 
Neeson 

Classification:  Parental  guidance 


Neeson  is  at  his  most  reliable 
throughout,  and  for  once. 
Ford’s  limited  emotional  range 
actually  helps  in  this  outing, 
since  his  character  is  an  even 
colder  halibut  than  the  soul- 
challenged  stiffs  he  usually 
serves  up. 

The  attention  to  detail  in  set 
design  is  admirable,  as  the 


toggle-switch,  analogue 
universe  of  the  day  is 
chronicled  in  exacting  detail. 
Lake  Winnipeg  serves  nicely 
as  the  Barents  Sea,  as  do  the 
Halifax  shipyards  as 
Murmansk.  Producers  even 
dragged  a sub  from  Florida 
to  Nova  Scotia. 

The  fact  that  the  story  is 
based  on  actual  events 
hidden  in  the  Kremlin 
archives  until  recently  seems 
to  help  in  the  viewing.  But 
like  real  life  in  the  Silent 
Service,  there  are  some 
tedious  passages  here — the 
movie  is  too  long  by  at  least 
30  minutes,  with  an 
unnecessary  closing 
contemporary  graveyard 
gathering  scene  grafted  on  to 
little  effect. 

That  said,  K-19  is  a solid, 
well-made  film  that  tells  its 
story  with  dignity,  honouring 
the  memory  of  its  heroes.  The 
fact  that  it’s  a Hollywood  film 
told  exclusively  and 
sympathetically  from  the 
Soviet  perspective 

demonstrates  just  how  far 
we’ve  travelled  in  the  past  40 
years. 


2.  In  your  notebook,  make  three  columns  with  these  headings: 

• Literary 

• Dramatic 

• Cinematic 

Reread  the  review  of  “The  Widowmaker.”  This  time,  as  you  read,  note  in  point 
form  comments  from  the  review  that  fit  under  each  heading. 

Compare  your  notes  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


' Alan  Kellogg,  “Widowmaker  a Solid,  Well-Made  Tale  of  Suspense,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  19  July  2002. 
<http://www.canada.com/edmonton>  (19  July  2002).  Reproduced  with  permission  of  the  Edmonton  Journal. 


Now's  your  chance  to  put  tosether 
what  you  have  learned  about  analyzing 
a film  and  writing  a movie  review. 


You  used  a Venn 
diagram  to  compare 
and  contrast  bikes 
in  Lesson  1 of 
Module  3:  Section  3. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  3. 


When  creating  a piece  of  literature,  an  author  usually  has  a specific  group  of 
people  in  mind  to  be  influenced  by  the  message  of  the  work.  Filmmakers  also 
have  target  audiences  in  mind  when  creating  their  work.  The  target  audience 
for  Disney’s  animated  classics,  such  as  Cinderella  or  Pinocchio,  may  seem  to 
be  for  children.  The  colourful,  lively  animation,  and  unforgettable  cute  and 
silly  characters  appeal  to  the  young  viewer.  Visually,  Disney  films  do  seem  to 
be  directed  to  a young  audience.  However,  the  dialogue  of  Disney  films— 
including  The  Lion  King:  Simba’s  Pride— suggest  these  films  are  meant  for  a 
much  wider  audience. 

One  organizational  tool  you  can  use  to  show  similarities  and  differences  is  a 
Venn  diagram.  Use  a Venn  diagram  to  analyze  the  film  that  you  studied  for 
target  audiences.  In  one  circle,  show  the  aspects  of  the  film  that  are 
specifically  targeted  toward  children  or  youth.  In  the  other  circle,  show 
aspects  specifically  targeted  toward  adults.  In  the  interlocking  part,  show  the 
aspects  targeted  to  both  groups. 


You  used  a Venn 
diagram  to  compare 
and  contrast  bikes 
in  Lesson  1 of 
Module  3:  Section  3. 


Remember  that  your  portfolio  must  be 
submitted  with  Assignment  Booklet  6B. 
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In  the  previous  sections  of  this  module,  you  explored  a variety  of  visual 
representations  and  the  techniques  involved  in  creating  them.  In  this  section,  you 
were  able  to  apply  what  you  learned  to  a particular  type  of  visual  representation 
—a  feature  film. 

Movies  are  a popular  form  of  entertainment,  but  most  people  don’t  consider  or 
understand  how  complex  this  form  of  communication  is.  In  this  section,  you  had  the 
opportunity  to  find  out  about  the  multitude  of  ideas  and  messages  that  are 
communicated  by  film.  Before  you  began  your  film  study,  you  investigated  three 
different  aspects  of  a movie:  literary,  dramatic,  and  cinematic.  Having  an 
understanding  of  these  three  elements  of  a movie  enabled  you  to  effectively  analyze 
and  evaluate  the  feature  film  that  you  selected  to  view.  You  then  put  together  your 
analysis  and  your  evaluation  to  write  a movie  review. 

Section  3 challenged  you  to  be  an  active  and  critical  viewer.  Were  you  able  to  meet 
the  challenge? 
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You  have  reached  the  end  of  Module  6.  You  have  covered  a great  deal  of  material  in 
your  exploration  of  visual  representations.  What  have  you  accomplished?  You  have 

• examined  a variety  of  techniques  used  by  visual  artists  in  creating  pictures 

• discovered  how  visual-art  techniques  can  affect  the  way  a viewer  responds 

• looked  at  how  movies  are  made  and  sold 

• extended  your  knowledge  of  visual-art  techniques 

• created  a storyboard 

• practised  your  viewing  skills 

• analyzed  and  evaluated  a feature  film 

• written  a movie  review 

• kept  a vocabulary  log 

• added  to  your  portfolio 

• continued  to  record  thoughtful  responses  in  your  journal 

You  are  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a critical  and  active  viewer.  Celebrate  your 
achievements! 


Go  to  page  1 0 of  Assignment  Booklet  6B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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Glossary 

Sugsested  Responses 
ilm  Study  Selections 
age  Credits  / 


Glossary 


camera  angle:  the  point  of  view  of  a 
photograph 

cinematic:  having  to  do  with  the  cinema 
(motion  pictures) 

cinematography:  the  art  and  technology  of 
motion  picture  photography 

It  involves  the  general  composition  of  a 
scene,  the  lighting,  choice  of  cameras, 
camera  angles,  and  movements. 

dramatic:  having  to  do  with  live  plays 

foreshadowing:  hints  to  suggest  what  will 
happen  later 

frame:  the  edges  of  a photograph,  used  to 
include  or  leave  out  details 


lighting:  the  amount  and  kind  of  light  visible  in 
a photograph 

literary:  having  to  do  with  written  works,  such 
as  novels  or  short  stories 

mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the 
reader  or  viewer  by  a piece  of  literature  or 
a picture 

point  of  view:  the  position  of  the  viewer  or 
camera  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  a picture 

sequence:  a group  of  related  scenes 

shot:  what  is  recorded  between  the  time  a 
camera  starts  and  the  time  it  stops 

storyboard:  a series  of  drawings  used  in 

planning  a movie,  TV  show,  or  presentation 

subject:  the  main  focus  in  a photograph 


Suggested  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  There  are  many  words  to  describe  the  mood:  qaiet,  lonely,  thoughtful,  contemplative,  calm.  Details 
that  help  create  a quiet,  thoughtful  mood  include  the  background,  the  girl’s  expression,  her  posture, 
and  the  position  of  her  hands.  If  you  like  quiet,  you  may  find  the  image  peaceful  and  relaxing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  girl  is  alone  may  make  you  think  the  image  is  sad. 

2.  Your  response  will  depend  upon  how  the  picture  makes  you  feel.  The  girl  could  be  relaxed,  or 
carefree,  or  bored,  or  competitive.  She  is  playing  by  herself.  Where  are  her  friends?  Is  she  an 
independent  sort  of  person,  or  a lonely  one? 

3.  If  the  photographer  had  used  a lighter  background,  would  the  mood  have  been  less  solitary?  If  an 
opposing  player  or  other  people  were  in  the  picture,  the  girl  would  not  seem  so  lonely.  You  might 
get  the  feeling  of  friends  sharing  a happy,  enjoyable  time. 
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4.  When  you  face  the  person,  you  are  equals.  The  person  should  appear  normal.  When  you  stand 
above,  you  are  looking  down  on  the  person.  The  person  will  appear  smaller  or  weaker  and  more 
vulnerable.  When  you  lie  on  your  back  to  take  the  picture,  it  should  appear  as  if  your  partner’s 
head  is  touching  the  ceiling.  The  partner  should  seem  larger  or  stronger  and  more  powerful. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  a.  This  picture  uses  point  of  view  to  give  the  impression  of  looking  straight  at  the  scene. 

b.  This  picture  uses  point  of  view  to  give  the  impression  of  looking  up  at  the  scene. 

c.  This  picture  uses  point  of  view  to  give  the  impression  of  looking  down  at  the  scene. 

d.  This  picture  illustrates  the  use  of  diagonal  lines  to  suggest  action  and  movement  forward. 

e.  This  picture  illustrates  the  use  of  radiating  lines  to  suggest  forceful  power. 

f.  This  picture  illustrates  the  use  of  straight  lines  to  suggest  a feeling  of  power,  strength,  and 
dignity.  You  may  also  have  noted  the  point  of  view  of  this  picture;  it  gives  the  impression  of 
looking  up  at  the  scene,  which  reinforces  the  impression  of  power  and  strength. 

2.  a.  The  use  of  black  against  red  and  yellow  gives  a feeling  of  intense  heat. 

b.  The  dark  tones  and  shadows  in  this  picture  give  a feeling  of  foreboding. 

c.  The  use  of  bright  tones  suggests  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 

3.  Following  are  some  examples  of  each  type  of  shot.  You  may  have  others.  The  impact  on  you,  the 
viewer,  will,  of  course,  vary.  Some  sample  responses  are  given. 

a.  long  or  wide  shot:  page  295 

By  using  a long  shot,  the  photographer  gives  me  a feeling  of  open  space  and  a sense  of 
isolation. 

Other  examples  of  a long  or  wide  shot  are  on  pages  100  and  225. 

b.  medium  shot:  page  236 

1 see  the  artist  in  his  workroom,  and  1 can  imagine  him  working  on  a painting.  It  makes  him 
seem  real. 

Other  examples  of  a medium  shot  are  on  pages  138  and  144. 

c.  close-up  shot:  page  197 

This  shot  has  a powerful  impact.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  1 am  face-to-face  with  the  subject 
because  1 can  see  so  much  detail — the  grey  in  his  hair,  the  pores  in  his  skin.  It  is  very  intense. 

Other  examples  of  a close-up  shot  are  on  pages  33  and  300. 
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4.  Following  are  examples  of  each  type  of  shot  and  possible  effects  they  create.  You  may  have  others. 

a.  high-angle  shot:  pages  168  and  169 

This  angle  makes  the  person  in  the  photo  seem  insignificant— a small  part  of  Earth. 

b.  low-angle  shot:  page  33 

This  angle  makes  Tom  Jackson  appear  larger  than  life. 

c.  eye-level  shot:  page  144 

This  shot  is  very  straight-forward;  it  seems  factual. 

d.  aerial  shot:  pages  100  and  101 

Besides  giving  an  over-all  picture  of  the  geography,  this  aerial  shot  gives  the  viewer  a sense  of 
the  immensity  of  the  land. 

5.  Pictures  chosen  will  vary,  as  will  the  feelings  or  effects  created  by  them.  Following  are  some 
examples. 

a.  lighting:  page  43 

The  lighting  appears  natural.  It  gives  the  feeling  of  a calm,  reflective  early  morning,  just  before 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of  daily  activity  begins. 

b.  colour:  page  158 

The  blue-grey  colour  used  in  this  photo  leaves  the  viewer  with  a cold,  menacing  feeling. 

c.  blurring:  page  155 

The  use  of  blurring  in  this  photo  gives  the  impression  that  the  caribou  are  running  in  panic. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Movie  advertisements  often  show  clips  or  photos  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  from  the  movie.  When 
famous  actors  are  playing  in  a movie,  the  ad  usually  features  close-up  shots  of  the  actors. 

2.  In  the  verbal  message,  you’ll  find  the  names  of  the  actors  (often  in  large  print),  the  director,  and  the 
producer.  Sometimes,  an  intriguing  quotation  from  the  movie  script  or  a thematic  statement  about 
the  movie  will  be  included.  Praise  from  film  reviewers  (journalists  who  report  on  films)  is 
frequently  displayed:  “One  of  this  year’s  best.  A must  see.’’  These  quotes  are  often  used  as  a tag 
line  (a  slogan  or  catch  phrase)  for  advertising  the  movie.  Strong  descriptive  words  are  also  used  to 
describe  the  movie:  amazing,  joyous,  glamorous,  riotous,  inspired,  hilarious,  thrilling,  spectacular, 
touching,  extraordinary,  shattering,  heartbreaking,  imaginative,  powerful,  incredible,  witty,  classy. 
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3.  a.  When  movie  ads  quote  praise  from  film  reviewers,  the  ads  are  using  testimonials.  Movie  ads 

also  use  humour  and  emotional  and  glamour/snob  appeals.  Finally,  you  may  also  see  a 
bandwagon  appeal,  such  as  “Everybody  loves  this  movie”  or  “This  movie  grossed  $3  million  on 
its  first  day  in  theatres”  implying  that  everyone  is  going  to  this  movie,  so  it  must  be  good. 

b.  Movies  are  promoted  with  advance  publicity.  The  stars  of  the  movie  are  often  interviewed  on 
talk  shows,  or  you  may  read  interviews  with  them  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Before  the 
movies  open  in  theatres,  film  reviewers  see  advance  previews  so  that  they  can  write  about  the 
films.  Sometimes  contests  are  held,  and  movie  passes  are  given  away.  As  well,  some  publicity 
campaigns  include  selling  items  related  to  the  movie,  such  as  books,  toys,  T-shirts,  and  posters. 

4.  Carroll  Ballard,  the  film’s  director,  faced  many  problems  when  he  filmed  this  story.  First,  he  faced 
many  challenges  working  with  domestic  caribou  and  tame  wolves.  Next,  he  filmed  mostly  on 
location  in  Alaska,  so  he  experienced  problems  with  the  weather.  The  filming  took  longer  than  a 
year.  The  movie  was  made  from  about  10  percent  of  the  original  film  footage. 

5.  a.  A freelance  consultant  named  John  Houston  was  employed  to  travel  across  the  Canadian  North 

and  find  two  actors.  Houston  held  auditions  in  many  northern  communities.  He  selected 
Samson  Jorah  from  Baker  Lake,  Nunavut,  and  Zachary  Ittimangnaq  from  Felly  Bay,  which  is 
also  in  Nunavut.  Charles  Martin  Smith,  who  played  the  role  of  the  biologist,  was  known  for  his 
role  in  the  movie  American  Graffiti. 

b.  For  some  people,  recognizing  the  actors  in  a movie  is  very  important.  For  others,  the  type  of 
movie  (for  example,  thrillers  or  comedies  or  war  movies)  or  the  reviews  are  of  more  importance 
when  considering  what  movie  to  view. 

6.  a.  Thirty  wolves  raised  in  captivity  were  used  to  make  this  movie. 

b.  The  wolves  had  to  be  taught  to  behave  like  wild  wolves.  They  had  never  hunted  caribou  before, 
so  they  had  to  learn.  Once,  the  lead  wolf  chased  a healthy  caribou  buck  that  caught  the  wolf 
with  its  antlers  and  threw  him  into  the  air.  After  that,  the  wolf  learned  to  select  as  its  prey  a 
weak  caribou. 

7.  Ballard  rented  a herd  of  2500  domestic  caribou,  but  he  had  to  finish  filming  by  June  15,  when  the 
caribou  had  to  be  rounded  up  and  have  their  antlers  cut  off  to  be  sold.  Ballard  couldn’t  begin 
filming  until  the  snow  melted;  next,  the  filming  was  delayed  because  of  rain  and  a storm.  In  the 
end,  Ballard  was  unable  to  finish  filming  in  time,  and  he  had  to  return  the  following  year  to  finish 
filming  that  scene. 

8.  The  stunt,  which  involved  the  biologist  falling  through  lake  ice,  then  shooting  a hole  through  the 
ice  with  his  shotgun  to  save  himself,  caused  problems  for  the  divers  and  stunt  man  because  of  the 
diving  equipment  freezing  up.  In  the  end,  the  movie’s  star  did  the  stunt  twice  so  that  Ballard  was 
able  to  film  it  effectively. 

9.  a.  Ballard  took  3.5  years  to  plan,  film,  edit,  and  cut  the  movie. 

b.  About  229  000  metres  of  film  were  shot. 

c.  The  completed  film  was  2900  metres  long. 


Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  a.  The  main  character  in  this  story  is  determined  and  physically  strong.  He  isn’t  easily 

discouraged.  He  sets  off  on  a very  cold  morning  to  walk  more  than  20  miles.  He’s  also  observant 
and  notices  the  changes  in  the  creek,  aware  that  there  could  be  springs  forming  pools  of  water 
beneath  the  snow. 

b.  The  main  character  lacks  wisdom  and  good  judgement.  He’s  somewhat  arrogant.  Although  he’s 
new  to  the  North,  he  lacks  humility  and  he  ignores  advice  because  he  thinks  he  knows  better. 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  man’s  strength  and  determination  are  heroic  qualities;  however,  his 

arrogance  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  old-timer’s  advice  lead  to  his  downfall.  He  is  unable  to 
save  himself. 

b.  Unlike  the  dogs  in  some  heroic  stories,  this  dog  does  not  save  his  master.  This  dog  acts  on 
instinct  and  fear.  When  the  man  dies,  the  dog  simply  heads  up  the  trail  toward  fire  and  food  so 
that  it  can  save  itself. 

3.  The  dog  knows  that  it  is  colder  than  the  man  realizes,  and  it  understands  that  in  such  cold  weather, 
it’s  best  to  remain  in  a shelter  with  a fire.  The  dog  also  senses  that  the  man  will  try  to  harm  it,  so  it 
refuses  to  come  to  the  man  when  he  calls  it. 

4.  The  main  conflict  in  this  story  is  person  versus  environment.  The  main  character— the 
protagonist— is  struggling  against  the  cold  to  try  to  survive. 

5.  The  author  emphasizes  how  cold  it  is — colder  than  the  man  realized — so  cold  that  his  spit  crackles. 
The  man’s  face  begins  to  freeze,  and  his  feet  are  numb  even  when  he’s  walking.  Moreover,  his  hand 
goes  numb  instantly  when  he  takes  his  mitten  off.  After  he’s  walked  several  miles,  he  realizes  that 
it’s  colder  than  he’s  ever  experienced.  The  dog  is  also  unhappy  about  travelling  in  the  cold, 
emphasizing  that  neither  man  nor  beast  should  be  out  in  this  weather. 

The  author  also  says  that  the  man  is  a newcomer  “without  imagination,”  implying  that  he  lacks  the 
experience  and  the  ability  to  foresee  the  dangers  that  he  could  encounter  while  travelling  alone  in 
such  conditions. 

The  man  also  observes  several  places  where  springs  could  have  created  pools  of  water  hidden 
under  the  snow.  He  has  two  close  calls;  once  he  compels  the  dog  to  go  in  front,  and  the  dog  falls 
through  and  gets  wet.  When  the  man  does  fall  through  the  ice,  the  author  has  prepared  the  reader 
for  this  disaster.  Also,  being  aware  of  the  man’s  inexperience  prepares  the  reader  for  the  snow 
falling  on  the  fire  and  killing  it. 

6.  At  first,  the  man  thinks  that  the  old-timer  from  Sulphur  Creek  was  unduly  cautious  when  advising 
the  newcomer  never  to  travel  in  such  weather  (page  107).  The  man  believes  that  he’s  been  able  to 
save  himself  by  building  a fire  after  getting  wet.  Later,  when  the  snow  kills  the  fire  and  the  man’s 
hands  are  too  cold  to  light  a second  fire,  the  man  realizes  that  the  old-timer  was  right.  At  the  end  of 
the  story,  as  he  is  dying,  the  man  knows  that  the  old-timer  from  Sulphur  Creek  was  wise,  and  his 
advice  was  right. 
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7.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  things  you  might  have  thought  about. 

a.  You  might  have  considered  age  and  appearance.  Because  he’s  supposed  to  be  a newcomer  to 
the  North  and  a prospector,  the  actor  playing  this  part  should  be  “youngish.”  He  could  likely 
be  anywhere  from  20  to  40  years  old.  He  would  be  fairly  muscular  and  used  to  physical 
activity.  His  hair  would  probably  be  somewhat  long  and  unstylish,  and  he  would  have  a heavy 
beard. 

b.  The  dog  is  described  in  the  story  as  “a  big  native  husky,”  grey-coated,  resembling  a wolf.  The 
dog  would  have  a heavy  fur  coat  from  being  outdoors  in  a cold  climate. 

c.  This  movie  would  have  to  be  filmed  in  a location  with  snow,  big  spruce  trees,  and  a creek. 
There  should  be  no  signs  of  modern  living  (telephone  or  electrical  wires,  roads,  or  buildings). 
Because  there  is  very  little  light  in  the  North  during  the  winter,  the  filming  would  have  to  be 
done  on  a cloudy  day  with  no  direct  sunlight. 

d.  This  storyboard  doesn’t  require  many  special  effects.  However,  the  moviemakers  would  have  to 
develop  some  method  of  having  the  fire  sizzle  out.  Also,  in  scene  10,  the  main  character  has  a 
vision  of  the  Roman  god  Mercury.  The  moviemakers  would  have  to  use  a special  effect  to  show 
the  man’s  vision. 

8.  a.  Scene  15  has  the  only  dialogue. 

b.  A long  movie  without  dialogue  probably  would  not  be  successful.  (In  the  movie  Castaway,  Tom 
Hanks  is  alone  on  a deserted  island  for  much  of  the  movie.  He  does,  however,  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  a soccer  ball.)  A short  movie  without  dialogue  could  still  be  exciting.  One 
way  to  overcome  the  problem  would  be  to  have  the  man  voice  his  thoughts  aloud. 

9.  The  sound  effects  called  for  are  the  fire  sizzling  out  (scene  2),  the  dog  whining  (scene  3),  the  dog 
growling  and  snarling  and  the  man’s  panicked  breathing  (scene  4),  music  (scene  6),  the  beating  of 
arms  (scene  8),  the  sound  of  running  and  heavy  breathing  (scene  9),  the  howling  of  the  dog 
(scene  10),  music  (scene  12),  laboured  breathing  and  running  (scene  13),  and  the  dog  sniffing  and 
whining  (scene  15). 

10.  The  main  difference  is  that  a script  doesn’t  contain  pictures.  A storyboard  focuses  on  the  images 
that  will  be  seen;  scripts  usually  focus  on  what  the  actors  will  say  and  do. 

11.  You  may  have  thought  of  several  scenes  that  could  be  included  in  a storyboard.  To  be  effective, 
you’d  have  to  focus  on  the  exciting  events.  What  events  create  suspense  in  the  first  part  of  the 
story?  You’d  probably  have  only  one  or  two  scenes  showing  the  man  walking;  however,  you’d 
likely  want  to  emphasize  the  cold.  How  could  you  do  that? 
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Section  3:  Lesson  1 


1.  Lists  will,  of  course,  vary.  Does  your  list  contain  only  recent  movies,  or  are  there  some  that  you 
viewed  a long  time  ago?  Are  the  movies  on  your  list  similar  in  type  or  do  you  have  a variety? 

2.  a.  and  b.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  you  like  a particular  movie  because  it  has  a 

compelling  plot  or  memorable  characters.  Did  it  communicate  a special  message  to  you? 
Maybe  you  favour  a certain  movie  because  it  stars  a particular  actor.  Did  you  list  any 
movie  as  your  favourite  because  of  the  camera  work,  the  sound  effects  or  music,  or  the 
special  visual  effects? 

3.  a.  to  h.  Responses  will  depend  on  the  movie  you  chose.  Were  you  able  to  answer  all  of  the 

questions?  You  may  recall  answering  these  questions  in  Section  1:  Lesson  2 of  Module  4 in 
response  to  “How  do  you  read  a novel?”  Can  you  see  the  similarity  between  the  elements 
of  a story  and  the  literary  aspects  of  the  movie? 

4.  a.  to  c.  While  you  probably  recognize  that  actors  and  acting  are  an  important  part  of  a film,  you 

may  not  be  aware  that  other  dramatic  elements,  such  as  costumes,  make-up,  and  sets, 
contribute  to  the  meaning  of  a film.  Details  of  costumes,  make-up,  and  sets  may  provide 
information  about  the  characters,  the  time,  and  place.  As  in  a live  play,  dialogue  also  gives 
the  audience  information. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  It  is  unlikely  that  you  can  recall  examples  from  your  favourite  movies  to  illustrate  each  of  the  terms 
from  the  list,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  cinematic  aspects  stand  out.  Perhaps  there  were  special 
visual  effects  that  were  unique  or  the  camera  work  was  very  effective.  Were  the  music  and  sound 
effects  especially  noteworthy?  What  about  the  editing?  How  were  transitions  done? 

Following  is  one  student’s  response  to  this  question. 

One  of  my  favourite  movies  is  E.T.:  The  Extra-Terrestrial  After  going  through  the  information  on  the 
cinematic  elements  of  movies,  I viewed  E.T  again.  I discovered  that  most  of  the  elements  discussed 
were  in  the  opening  scene.  For  instance,  at  the  very  beginning,  when  E.T.  explores  the  forest,  the 
music  is  quiet  and  mysterious.  It  sets  the  mood.  There  is  a feeling  of  mystery  and  wonder.  A lot  of 
dissolves  are  used  for  transitions.  When  the  people  come  on  the  scene,  the  photography,  editing, 
music,  and  sound  effects  all  change  abruptly.  A different  tone  is  established. 

2.  Were  you  able  to  identify  the  cinematic  elements  listed  in  the  ads  you  viewed?  Did  any  of  the  ads 
stand  out  because  of  the  photography  or  visual  effects?  Were  you  able  to  identify  scenes  that  you 
now  realize  had  effective  editing?  Did  any  of  the  ads  have  interesting  sound  effects  or  music? 
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Section  3:  Lesson  3 


1.  Did  you  find  that  the  movie  reviews  you  read  varied  a great  deal  in  style  and  tone?  Did  they  contain 
basic  facts  about  the  film,  a brief  plot  summary,  an  analysis  of  the  film,  and  a clearly  stated 
evaluation  of  the  film?  Did  the  plot  summary  give  away  the  ending  or  any  secrets?  Were  literary, 
dramatic,  and  cinematic  aspects  of  the  film  included  in  the  analysis?  Did  your  new  knowledge  of 
film  language  help  you  to  better  understand  the  analysis  part  of  the  review? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Following  are  possibilities. 

Literary 

• first  paragraph  describes  the  type  of  story 

• following  paragraphs  introduce  the  characters  and  conflicts 

Dramatic 

• “attention  to  detail  in  set  design  is  admirable” 

• actors  are  named:  Harrison  Ford  and  Liam  Neeson 

Cinematic 

• “movie  is  too  long  . . . scene  grafted  on  to  little  effect” 

• “a  score  performed  by  the  Kirov  Orchestra” 


Film  Study  Selections 


Select  one  of  the  following  films  to  use  for  the  film  study  in  Section  3 of  Module  6. 

The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

Directed  by  Darrell  Rooney 

In  this  sequel  to  the  Disney  classic  The  Lion  King,  the  king  of  the  jungle  Simba  prepares  his  daughter, 
now  of  age,  for  the  throne.  The  film  follows  Simba’s  daughter  Kiara  as  she  matures  and  tries  to  find 
where  she  belongs.  This  animated  movie  features  the  voices  of  original  stars  Matthew  Broderick, 

James  Earl  Jones,  Nathan  Lane,  and  Ernie  Sabella. 

Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PG 

Directed  by  Jon  Turteltaub  Starring  John  Candy,  Doug.  E.  Doug,  Leon,  Malik  Yoba 

When  Derice,  a Jamaican  athelete,  fails  to  qualify  for  the  Olympic  summer  games,  he  still  finds  a way 
to  make  it  to  the  Olympics.  Derice  learns  about  an  American  bobsledder  living  in  Jamaica  who  years 
earlier  had  attempted  to  recruit  Derice’s  father  for  a Jamaican  bobsled  team.  Realizing  that  bobsledding 
may  be  his  golden  opportunity,  he  drafts  his  go-cart  driving  buddy  Sanka,  and  talks  former  Winter 
Olympian  Irv  Blitzer  into  coaching  this  offbeat  team.  Blitzer  whips  the  dedicated  athletes  into 
bobsledding  shape  despite  the  total  absence  of  snow.  They’re  the  weirdest  outfit  at  the  1988  Calgary 
Olympics — but  no  one’s  more  fun  at  the  winter  games. 

Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PG 

Directed  by  Carroll  Ballard  Starring  Charles  Martin  Sheen,  Brian  Dennehy 

The  Canadian  government  sends  a solitary  biologist  into  the  frozen  wilds  of  the  Yukon  to  determine 
whether  wolves  are  the  reason  for  a greatly  reduced  caribou  population  in  the  region.  During  the 
course  of  his  lonely  assignment,  the  biologist  comes  to  understand  the  wolves’  world,  respect  it,  and 
even  want  to  be  a part  of  it.  Not  surprisingly,  he  also  discovers  that  humans  are  responsible  for  the 
caribou’s  depleted  numbers — not  the  wolves. 

Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PG-13 

Directed  by  Mimi  Leder  Starring  Kevin  Spacey,  Helen  Hunt,  Haley  Joel  Osment,  Jay  Mohr 

Based  on  a best-selling  novel  by  Catherine  Ryan,  this  movie  tells  the  heartwarming  story  of  an 
11-year-old  boy  who  comes  up  with  a utopian  idea  for  a school  project.  When  teacher  Eugene  Simenot 
(Spacey)  offers  the  same  assignment  he  has  offered  every  year — come  up  with  an  idea  that  will  change 
the  world— he  is  unprepared  for  Trevor  McKinney’s  stunning  scheme.  Trevor  suggests  that  every  person 
who  benefits  from  someone  else’s  good  deed  should  “pay  it  forward,”  instead  of  paying  it  back,  and  in 
turn  offer  favours  to  three  other  people.  The  idea  is  that  eventually  the  whole  world  will  be  involved  in 
doing  good  deeds. 
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Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PG-13 

Directed  by  Gus  Van  Sant  Starring  Sean  Connery,  Rob  Brown,  Anna  Paquin,  F.  Murray  Abraham 

This  movie  tells  the  story  of  a reclusive  author  and  an  inner-city  teenager  brought  together  by  their 
shared  passion  for  writing.  It  explores  the  struggles  of  a youthful  genius  whose  position  in  society — an 
underprivileged  kid  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks — makes  him  seem  destined  for  failure  until  he 
forms  a friendship  with  a gifted  but  introverted  mentor.  The  youthful  genius  is  a talented  basketball 
player  named  Jamal  Wallace  who  in  his  spare  time  reads  everything  he  can  get  his  hands  on  and 
secretly  writes  prose  and  poetry.  The  introverted  mentor  is  William  Forrester  who  took  the  literary 
world  by  storm  50  years  earlier  but  now  spends  whole  days  shut  inside  his  Bronx  apartment  looking 
out  the  window  onto  a basketball  court  where  Jamal  hangs  out. 

WhaFs  Eating  Gilbert  Grape?  (1993)  PG-13 

Directed  by  Lasse  Hallstrom  Starring  Johnny  Depp,  Juliette  Lewis,  Mary  Steenburgen, 

Leonardo  Di  Caprio 

Based  on  a novel  of  the  same  name,  this  drama  deals  with  small-town  life  and  the  constraints  a young 
man’s  responsibilities  put  on  his  independence.  Following  the  suicide  of  his  father,  Gilbert  Grape  is 
struggling  to  take  care  of  his  two  sisters,  his  autistic  brother,  and  his  obese  mother  when  a beautiful 
young  free  spirit  awakens  him  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  living  his  own  life. 


Ratings 

• G:  general  audience,  suitable  for  all  ages 

• PG:  parental  guidance  suggested,  some  material  may  not  be  suitable  for  young  children 

• PG-13:  parents  strongly  cautioned,  some  material  may  be  inappropriate  for  children 
under  13 

For  more  information  regarding  movie  ratings,  go  to  the  following  website: 

http://www.filmratings.com/ 
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